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New Towns and Whitehall Blues 


TWO PASSAGES in the Report of 


the Ministry of Housing and Local 
Government* for 1960, one of them 
inexcusably mischievous and _ the 
other just plain silly, mar an other- 
wise really excellent and valuable ac- 


count of the progress and problems of 


the twelve new towns in England and 
Wales. 

A phrase like “‘New Town Blues’, 
used in the report and featured by the 
Ministry’s press officer in his hand- 
out, is as much a temptation to space- 
conscious sub-editors as naughty 
four-letter words are to novelists. But 
the phrase is grossly misleading, since 
it seems to imply that isolation or 


loneliness is specially characteristic of 


new towns, of which there is no 
evidence. 

It is true that the report, having set 
the phrase in motion, proceeds to play 
it down by suggesting that it was a 
phenomenon of the early days, when 
inhabitants were few and unacquaint- 
ed, and that it is being to some extent 


*Cmd. 1435. HMSO gg. 6d. 


overcome as social facilities are pro- 
vided by the corporations and au- 
thorities. Anyone who has actually 
lived in new towns through successive 
phases knows that a ‘‘community” 
feeling can be very strong in the 
pioneer period when the number of 
residents is small. Certainly that was 
true of the two garden cities. And 
even when newcomers swarmed in 
rapidly there was a high degree of 
sociability and community activity, 
greater, we think, than in central 
areas of the older towns or most of 
their residential suburbs. 

Loneliness is a distressing minority 
state, all too common in modern 
society, and a thing that men of good- 
will should make every possible effort 
to relieve. Statistical comparisons be- 
tween different types of location are 
difficult to make, especially because 
loneliness has so many degrees, and 
many families and persons prefer ‘‘to 
keep themselves to themselves’”’ and 
get their mental and moral stimulus 
by way of onlooking, reading, music, 
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television, radio, and such indirect 
contacts with others as watching 
games or even filling in pools coupons. 

Sheer painful isolation can be at 
its worst, as is notorious, in crowded 
cities. We know of two one-person 
households who have lived for five 
years in the largest and densest block 
of flats in London without making a 
single neighbourly acquaintance. And 
there are plenty of lonely people, sad 
to say, in old-established country 
towns and villages. It is a universal 
social malaise, and few communities 
have made as strenuous efforts to 
tackle it as the new towns. 

The surmise in the Ministry’s re- 
port that the relatively open resi- 
dential layout of the new towns is 
adverse to sociability and community 
feeling has, in our experience, no 
foundation whatever. It is of course a 
fashionable view among people who 
want others to live at high density to 
‘save land” or to titivate their own 
peculiar aesthetic love of “‘enclosure’’. 
If it were true that crowding induces 
sociality, the highest form of human 
integration should be found in the 
rib-to-rib contact at peak hours in 
tube trains. In practice we have 
found it easier to make friends and 
acquaintances over the garden fence 
than on the apartment landing or 
staircase. 

The two garden cities, in which 
(when families were larger) the orig- 
inal maximum housing density was 
about forty or fifty persons a net 
acre, developed a lively and inclu- 
sive community spirit that was a 
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revelation to migrants from London, 

It amazes us that the Ministry can 
support the ignorant impression that 
new towns are inordinately open and 
loosely developed. They are more 
compact on average than most of our 
older small country towns, and far 
more compact than most middle- 
class suburbs. It is admitted by the 
Ministry that the great majority of 
people in the new towns want houses 
with private gardens back and front. 
Such houses cannot be decently 
planned, with adequate plots and 
garage space, at a density much in ex- 
cess of fifty persons a net acre; and 
many families will insist on larger 
plots. 

There is no sense in taking people 
from congested centres and crowding 
them elsewhere at densities only 
slightly less. The possible ‘‘saving” of 
land by this expedient is trifling, 
and by resorting to it the Ministry 
will increase the number of better-off 
people who will, with the aid of 
building societies, escape into country 
areas (and green belts) at much lower 
densities. We don’t want new towns 
to be compounds for the under- 
privileged. 

We find it impossible to avoid the 
suspicion that by this fallacious hypo- 
thesis of a connection between high 
density and _ neighbourliness _ the 
Ministry is trying to justify its failure 
to designate a sufficient number of 
sites for further new towns, and its 
intention to compress inordinately 
the few that it proposes, as well as 
housing deve] »pments generally. 


The Editor 


Sir Frederic J. Osborn went into St Bartholomew’s Hospital on 25 
August for an eye operation, and has, therefore, cancelled all engagements 


up to the end of September. 
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PLANNING FOR “QUALITY OF LIVING” 


A review of Cities in Flood: The Problems of Urban 
Growth by Peter Self (published by Faber and Faber at 30s.). 


sent society that it cares so much 

more about working conditions 
than about domestic environment. 
“Wages and conditions’, relating to 
where a man or a woman spends some 
forty-four out of the week’s 168 hours, 
are the battleground. How and where 
we live raises few battle cries. 

“The standard of living’, which 
we are supposed to be doubling in 
this twenty-five years, is measured al- 
most exclusively in financial terms. 
Town and country planning is not a 
political issue. If politicians refer to 
itat all in competitive terms, they 
talk only of new houses built, slums 
cleared. 

The virtue of Mr Self’s rare and ad- 
mirable book, a revised edition of his 
earlier work, is that it restores per- 
spective between the standard of liv- 
ing, which obsesses us, and the quality 
of living, which we ignore. A man’s 
wealth is to be judged by his environ- 
ment as well as by his income. 

Mr Self persuades because his 
judgements are balanced, his facts 
secure, and he knows, as not all plan- 
ners do, that politics is the art of the 
practicable. He opens with an analy- 
sis, sketched in sure strokes, of those 
social and industrial trends which 
have remorselessly crammed 40 per 
cent of our population into 4 per cent 
of this island—and depopulated a 
dozen or more of our counties. 

In this we are not alone. As Sir 
Frederic J. Osborn reminds in his in- 
troduction: ‘‘All over the world the 
largest cities are growing at prodi- 
gious speed.” It may well be, as 
Spengler suggested in his Decline of the 


[ Is a curious reflection on our pre- 





by w. F. DEEDES 
WVest that industrial countries are 
foredoomed to concentrate, like bees 
round their queen, in what he terms 
the “‘megalopolitan capital’. 


Policies Begun but not Pursued 

Mr Self proves convincingly that 
this trend, depressingly illustrated 
by the present state of London and 
South-east England, is due no more 
to natural, irresistible forces than to 
failure to carry through policies, seen 
to be wise, begun but not pursued. 

Why have we failed? How, after 
the warning of the first Industrial 
Revolution, the ravages of which we 
are still repairing, have we allowed 
its second cycle to engulf us in urban 
problems, less squalid, perhaps, but 
hardly less asocial ? Policies have been 
defeated partly by deep-rooted atti- 
tudes of mind. 

As a countryman I find Mr Self’s 
chapter on food versus homes hard to 
swallow; yet I know that he is partly 
right. “‘Agricultural arguments have 
had since the war a baleful effect upon 
public housing standards.” Having 
taken part in many such arguments, I 
must admit to the impeachment. As 
Mr Self adds: ‘‘Agricultural conser- 
vation is in fact one of those ideas 
which sound highly plausible and 
even obvious until closely analysed.” 

He puts the total loss at about 
35,000 acres a year. It is profoundly 
true that the motorist—who prolifer- 
ates—‘‘as he steers past the incessant, 
ugly flow of houses, shacks, cafés, and 
petrol pumps along the main roads, 
simply cannot credit that over go per 
cent of the surface area is still agri- 
cultural.” The railway passenger gets 
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another, much less discouraging, view. 

Thus one attitude of mind which 
has frustrated social balance is fairly 
described. The second, which Mr 
Self circumscribes but does not par- 
ticularize, is more subtle. We don’t 
like cities. We tend to regard those 
who have landed themselves in cities 
as unfortunate folk who must accept 
the consequences of their folly. ‘““The 
wages are good.’ They have chosen 
their bed and must lie on it. 

It is an attitude which springs from 
a population predominantly urban- 
ized but still removed by only a 
generation or two from the village; 
and which inherits, quite uncannily, 
the outlook of Oliver Goldsmith. To 
make a city like Rome, Venice, or 
Paris in the spring inspires small 
emotion or ambition. The English 
countryside remains our principal in- 
heritance. There, against mounting 
obstacles, we pound our way ina 1941 
Ford on sunny week-ends, and mad- 
den farmers with broken glass and 
the newly formed amenity society 
with litter. 

Until we convince ourselves that 
cities—-and towns—-can be made 
centres of decent, if not gracious, liv- 
ing, and are worthy of ideals this 
over-endowed Cinderella will con- 
tinue to impoverish three-quarters of 
our population. These are attitudes 
which submerged the honest endea- 
vours, blue-printed by Barlow and 
others after the Second World War, 
and taken some way in new towns 


and kindred ideas. 


New Towns: “Something on 
Account” 


The new towns, an earnest of the 
Government’s post-war intention to 
halt the megalopolitan capital, were 
not intended to be more than some- 
thing on account—‘‘never intended 
to absorb more than a third of the 
capital’s overspill’. In themselves 
they have proved relatively success- 
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ful. That they have done disappoin- 


tingly little to loosen the five biggest | 


knots of population is due to failures 
on other accounts. Expanding towns, 
asecond string to this bow, have failed 
because urban district councils have 
an outlook towards London’s prob- 
lems wholly different from that of 
the new town development corpora- 
tion. 


London’s Fatal Magnetism 


More seriously, London has gone 
less than half-way towards meeting 
those determined to relieve her. As 
was once said of Mrs Patrick Camp- 
bell, London has appeared to be a 
sinking ship firing on her rescuers. As 
fast as plans were made to decant 
the population, London developed 
plans to attract more breadwinners. 
Factory development was checked, 
though for technical reasons, not 
decisively. 

Commercial building—which be- 
comes harder and harder to distin- 
guish from industrial building—has 
more than sustained that fatal mag- 
netism which makes the daily course 
of most Londoners a rat run. 





I have long thought—and Mr | 


Self’s chapter called ‘‘Achilles’ Heel” 
confirms my belief—that all Govern- 
ments since the war have wasted a 
disproportionate amount of time dis- 
cussing the insoluble problem of com- 
pensation and betterment, at the cost 
of wider considerations. Hundreds of 
hours were spent first on the 1947 
Act, with its development charge, 
then on the initial attempt to un- 
scramble it in 1952, then on the 1954 
Act, and finally—just outside Mr 
Self’s orbit—the 1958 Act. Entangled 
in this thicket Parliament lost sight of 
—and enthusiasm for—the wood. 
Mr Self mourns the lack of enthusi- 
asm for planning. ‘““The main reason 
for this decline of planning ideals and 
foreshortening of objectives is, of 
course, the replacement of the red-hot 
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mood of post-war idealism by a mood 
compounded of utilitarianism, op- 
portunism and expendiency.”’ And 
long hours on committee stage of 
Town and Country Planning Bills. 

Thus Parliament lost sight of its 
objective and its control of planning 
policy. It allowed, as Mr Self de- 
plores, the Ministry of Housing to 
sink to the passive role of umpire in 
planning disputes, to adjudicate 
rather than to lead. 


Local Government and Planning 


There is another factor here, one of 
the few Mr Self overlooks. A cardinal 
principle at the Ministry of Housing 
and Local Government is the auto- 
nomy of local government units. It is 
a difficult principle to contest. Un- 
doubtedly it is good for local govern- 
ment. It is less good for town and 


country planning. Birmingham, 
Manchester, and a dozen others must 
struggle, independently, to solve 


problems of congestion. The sur- 
rounding counties, no less inde- 
pendently, must struggle to avoid the 
consequences of dispersal. 

Where do we go from here? Ex- 
ceptionally, Mr Self does more than 
state the problems. He presents them 
ina way which leads sensibly to some 
solutions. He seeks not the new 
Jerusalem, which is where most of us 
in politics for a living part with plan- 
ners, but more resolve to fortify 
policies which have proved partially 
successful. 


The Politicians’ “Sacred Cow” 


First, I am partly convinced that 
agricultural land must cease to be 
the politicians’ sacred cow. It is 
not, paradoxically, a sacred cow to 
farmers; who will, when they reason- 
ably can, part with a bit of land to pay 
for a combine harvester; and gener- 
ally show themselves far more realis- 
tic towards urban needs than those 
who represent them. In this we must 
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be warned by Mr Self’s prophecy that 
a more affluent society is assuredly 
going to develop more expansive 
ideas about living space. 

They will not all be fobbed off with 
flats and I am glad that Mr Self puts a 
realistic limit on what “‘building up” 
can contribute. His figures on the cost 
of flat building, incidentally, repay 
close study. 


Amenities in Town and Country 


Secondly we must reassess our view 
about amenities. We cannot get 
through the rest of this century hoard- 
ing Tudor cottages in the countryside, 
chasing pylons off the downs and 
letting the urban areas —called “‘sub- 
topia” by this pastoral race—go to 
hell. Amenities are amenities, wheth- 
er on the Sussex Downs or in the 
heart of Birmingham. 

Thirdly, the government of it all. I 
wholly agree with Mr Self that the 
super Planning Minister is a pie in the 
sky. ‘“The actual results are certain to 
be disappointing.” No single Minister 
can hope to weld together into one 
purpose the disparate aims of labour, 
trade, housing, and agriculture 
though if they met sometimes in a 
Cabinet sub-committee it would help. 
And if he could, his battle would still 
have to be fought on the steps of 
countless town—and county !—halls. 
Unity of organization is fruitless with- 
out unity of aim. Given the aim, we 
can dispense with the overlord. 


Planning at the Regional Level 


What is needed is something 
between local autonomy, which is 
bound to conflict, and central direc- 
tion. For this Mr Self looks hope- 
fully, as I do, towards some region- 
al organization. ‘“The region is the 
proper unit for socio-economic plan- 
ning, just as the locality is the right 
unit for controlling design and lay- 
out. Certain things have to be plan- 
ned at the regional level or they 
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will not really be planned at all.” 

That is incontestable. More, it is 
practicable and should not affront the 
dignity of local government, nor the 
mugwumps who believe that Satan 
lies the wrong side of the line between 
laissez-faire and planning, but can- 
not for the life of them tell where the 
line should be drawn. 


“A Book to Make Us All Care”’ 


Mr Self is depressed about plan- 
ning and its place in our thoughts. 
He mourns lost horizons. Always, it 
seems in this sphere, the main oppor- 


Arms: Vert two pairs of Dividers in 
fesse inverted and extended the in- 
terior points contiguous argent be- 
tween three Ears of Wheat stalked 
leaved and slipped or on a Chief of 
the last as many bees volant proper. 

Crest: On a Wreath of the Colours in 
front of a Willow Tree a Hart 
lodged proper Murally gorged or. 


The shield is green in keeping 
with the name Garden City. The 
dividers allude to the planning of 
the town and together form a letter 
W for the initial of Welwyn. The 
wheatears refer to the original 
farmland on which the town was 
developed and also recall one of 
Welwyn’s original local industries. 
The bees are symbolic of a com- 
munity living and working to- 
gether as a social unit and have 
especial reference here to ‘‘garden 
workers”. They appear on a gold 
background for prosperity. 

Above the shield is the closed 
helm proper to civic arms with its 
crest-wreath and decorative mant- 
ling in the basic colours of the 
shield, green and white. 

Upon the wreath is the crest, 
which is a simple heraldic inter- 
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tunities have been lost; yet, unex. | 


pectedly, they reappear in different 
guises. Tomorrow’s will be as plenti- 
ful as yesterday’s. To believe that they 
lie only in the sphere of central and 
local government is to fool ourselves; 
they will lie also with those who have 
the imagination to recognize a “‘stan- 
dard of living” in terms of environ- 
ment as well as of the wage packet. It 
matters tremendously how much the 
public care about these things, and 
how far they are prepared to make 
their elected representative care. This 
is a book to make us all care. 


Armorial Bearings of Welwyn Garden City 
Urban District Council 


pretation of the name “Welwyn 
(Herts)”. The willow tree recalls 
the meaning of the name Welwyn 
and the lodged hart and its mural 
crown are from the Hertfordshire 
County Council arms. 

The arms were designed by Mr 
H. Ellis Tomlinson, ma, of Poulton- 
le-Fylde, Lancs, and were granted 
in December 1958. 
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CZECHOSLOVAKIA IN 1961 


Impressions of housing, planning, and physical conditions in 


Czechoslovakia in May 1961 by a member of the touring party 


of the Town and Country Planning Association. 


HE TWENTY-TWO members of 
our party found the architects 


and planners of Czechoslovakia 
very sure of what they were doing. 
They were convinced that their vast 
flat-building programme was the best 
and most urgent thing for them. Ex- 
cept in Bratislava, they displayed 
little enthusiasm for family houses, 
either detached or in terraces, though 
they realized their popularity in 
Britain. Many lively arguments arose 
over the two outlooks. 

On the other hand they agreed with 
the British view on the need to limit 
the size and population of towns and 
cities. They also spoke with gratitude 
of the development of our new towns. 
In the world of practicable ideas new 
towns were clearly one of our most 
substantial exports. 


by PRESTON BENSON 


The Future of Prague 

Our welcome in Prague was warm. 
At our very first meeting the city’s 
chief architect eagerly explained the 
plans up to 1975 and the intention to 
keep the population at its present 
level of 1 million and no more. The 
plans involve virtually re-making the 
city into neighbourhoods of between 
20,000 and 60,000 people each and 
the preservation of the old “historic 
city’’—a significant phrase in Czecho- 
slovakia—as the cultural centre. The 
middle would have its reconstruc- 
tions but would be kept intact. The 
policy is being carried out. 

Prague has no pressing traffic prob- 
lem yet but sees one looming up. A 
system of arterial roads is being de- 
veloped to cope with future traffic 
and these highways very emphatically 


s 
The situation and beauty of its buildings make Prague one of the world’s most magnificent 
cities. 
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skirt and do not invade the precious 
historical city. Prague’s famous and 
extensive Castle plateau is avoided 
already by an impressive curved 
traffic tunnel through it and there are 
to be more tunnels. 

Prague’s traffic is primarily public 
transport; we were astonished at the 
city’s decision to enlarge the present 
system of coupled single-decker trams 
which, to their credit, run remark- 
ably quietly. A traffic chief explained 
that they could run trams at 15 m.p.h. 
along the new arterials and that the 
longest journey to the old city should 
not take more than twenty minutes. 
Buses are also used but the trams are 
their main choice because electricity 
is cheap. 


Current Housing Standards 


The most urgent problem, it be- 
came clear, is housing. We were in- 
troduced to Czechoslovakia’s current 
idea of basic living space: 12 square 
metres (or a little under 130 square 
feet) per person. The living space ex- 
cludes kitchen, bathroom and lava- 
tory. The fundamental unit is a two- 
roomed flat with 36 square metres 


The arcaded town square of Telc is a notable Renaissance monument and the whole town is 
protected by the National Trust. 
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(under 400 square feet) of living space. 

At the architects’ official Project 
Institute we dived into the system of 
planning and designing the new areas 
of flats, the powers of the local 
authority called the Central Com- 
mittee and those of the General In- 


vestor, the man who gives the word to | 
start after receiving his instructions, | 


The actual creation of a residential 
area, with schools, shops, hospital, and 
all services, in any town or city is in 
the hands of its General Investor. 
Technicians and labourers alike come 
under him. So does the extensive ex- 
perimental building. 


Experimental Prefabrication 


There are thirteen experimental 
sites in the republic and we saw 
several of them. Their aim is to find 
the most economic and_ speedy 
methods of construction through pre- 
fabrication of parts. We saw a system 
called ‘heavy montage” being ap- 
plied in a new Prague suburb of 4,500 
flats for 20,000 people. Most of them 
were already up. 

The method involved use of thirty- 
four standard concrete panels, made 
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away from the site. The largest panels 


weighed 4 tons each and the cranes 


lifting them ran on rails each side of a 
block with connecting spans over- 
head. The spectacle of these double 
cranes with five and six-floor blocks 
going up between them was fascinat- 
ing. Solid concrete ceilings 19 cms 
thick were being lowered into posi- 
tion. “No hole for lighting from the 
ceiling,” I commented. ‘“‘No; only 
standard lamps are used in these 
flats” was the reply. 

“Hurry, hurry, hurry” was the in- 
struction from high up for building 
these flats. Families were being 
moved in as soon as possible. Tem- 
porary plant was set up alongside 
blocks to provide steam for the 
essential central heating. In some 
cases the outside rendering of an en- 
tire wall of an occupied block had 
still to be completed but the scaffold- 
ing was already down and erected 
elsewhere. Rough ground remained 
where roads and pavements would 
be. The experiment was clearly in 
time as well as in the use of prefabri- 
cated materials. The time schedule 
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On experimental sites the aim is to find the most economic and speedy method of construction. 


had to be kept whatever the cost of 
eventual completion and future main- 
tenance. Speed and vitality were 
paramount; no doubt of that. 


Fittings and Rents 


Inside the flats were novelties. To 
run a pram or a bicycle down from 
the street into a semi-basement store 
you uséd a short ramp with steps in 
the middle of it. In the bedrooms of 
flats were movable partitions from 
ceiling to floor to alter the size of 
them. A bathroom had a shower into 
something rather like our old-time 
slipper bath but deeper. 

A two-roomed flat in these blocks 
would be let at £3 18s. a month in- 
cluding central heating and hot 
water. A four-room flat was £5 a 
month. Roughly 25 per cent of the 
flats here had two rooms, and 60 per 
cent had three rooms. The rest were 
single rooms. Rents, we were told, 
came to between 5 per cent and 7 per 
cent of the incomes of the tenants. 


Suburb and Small Town 
At Rozdelov, new suburb of the 
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Fourteen-storey blocks at Rozdelov, Kladno. 


mining town of Kladno, we saw the 
row of six fourteen-floor blocks for 
4,000 people. They were built in 
1952, figure prominently in tourist 
brochures and have their ground 
floors given up to recreation and com- 
munity activities in spacious salons. 
Rather unfortunately, on one long 
landing not all the telephone booths 
had been equipped: in one was a 
dustbin, in the other a withered 
Christmas tree. Flats we visited were 
admirably appointed but the blocks 
have been widely criticized by the 
Czechs as too heavy in appearance, 
too ornamental, and too dull. Their 
modern answer was across the high- 
way where plainer blocks had panels 
of strong colour. 

New buildings of brick in the 
comely town of Hradec Kralove, 
visited on our way to Ostrava, the 
northern mining and steel city, are to 
be followed by panel construction 
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this year. The little city of 60,000 | 
people limits its expansion to 80,000 
by 1980 with a ring road protecting 
its fourteenth-century heart and con- 
necting three neighbourhood units. | 

This community, building 800 flats | 
a year, had clearly attained new- 
town planning technique and had 
scheduled considerable areas of park- 
land to be deliberately left for social 
use by future generations. 

*“No use legislating now for the end | 
of the century,”’ they told us. “‘We do 
not know what our grandchildren 
will do with it then.”’ 


New Housing for Mining Centre 
Ostrava, “‘the iron heart of Czecho- 
slovakia’, and subject to subsidences 
owing to mining, was a very differ 
ent problem. Their new housing i) 
ten to twelve miles from their his | 
torical city. Three huge estates of 
flats, one for 120,000 people and the” 
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others for 70,000 each, are being built 
as neighbourhood units in what were 
meadows ten years ago. In one of 
these new towns, called Poruba, 
special attention had been paid to a 
steady flow of materials, from pre- 
fabricated concrete panels to kitchen 
fittings. The experimenters reported 
that they had cut building time by a 
third by maintaining an exact flow. 
In five months, said one of them, 
forty operatives had built thirty- 
three flats. 

Poruba has an elaborate system of 
district heating. One adjoining small 
plant supplies 3,000 flats of five and 
six floors. The majestic blocks at the 
end ofa highway 165 feet wide looked 
like dominoes lined up at the start of 
a game. They had greenery around, 
roads and vistas, pedestrian ways and 
even little patches of garden tucked 


| beneath ground floor windows. There 


were schools and a new church. 
“With our new methods of con- 
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struction a six-floor block is the best 
economy,” the local technicians told 
us. They also reported that they had 
allotted too much space for child- 
ren’s playgrounds: the children did 
not use all of them. 


Two-storey Houses for Miners 


The Ostrava technicians were try- 
ing to devise an economical flow of 
materials for two-floor houses which, 
they said, miners liked. But, they in- 
sisted, flats had been built for miners 
and steel workers for “the economic 
reason’’—cost and time. The price of 
land does not enter into the calcula- 
tion: land is nationalized and allotted 
free. 

The technical people also insisted 
that local residents and prospective 
tenants were thoroughly consulted on 
the houses—or—flats problem and 
they they “discussed everything, in- 
cluding furniture, built-in and other- 
wise’’. 


Prefabricated panels, the largest weighing four tons each, are lifted into place at Invalidovna 
experimental building site. 
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Slab block of flats at Nitra. 


The full force of the separate 
houses issue met us at very modern 
Gottwaldov, formerly the Bata foot- 
wear town of Zlin. Its 57,000 people 
make fancy goods of many kinds and 
have notable film studios as well as 
boot and shoe factories. 


Communal Living 


Here too, thought seemed well 
“modernized”. An area of detached 
houses seen from the roof of the Mos- 
cow Hotel were stigmatized by our 
guides as “‘of zero value to the com- 
munity’ and doomed to demolition. 
Nowadays, we were told, the people 
wanted “everything prefabbed”’ and 
that ranged from central heating to 
meals in the communal restaurants of 
the latest flats. 

More than 60 per cent of Gott- 
waldov’s married women work out- 
side their homes. An architect with 
children aged between two and seven 
told us his wife went out to work. The 
kiddies spent the day time in créches 
at charges so trifling that they seemed 
the domestic bargain of the century. 
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Gottwaldov, too, is culturally mo. | 


dern and is building a £1 million | 


theatre. In all, this “garden city” gf) © 


flats with bright yellow, crimson! 
white-and-grey balconies and rough. 
ly-dressed stone panels reflectin 
light, was a dazzler. | 


New Towns in Slovakia 


Next, Bratislava on the murky 
Danube. There the city architects 
gave us a complete surprise in a map 
showing their string of four new 
towns flying north-west at six-mile 
intervals along the sunny slopes of the 
foothills of the Small Carpathians and 
a fifth nestling in the hills. They were 
conceived as a means of keeping the 
population of Bratislava itself fairly 
constant at between 250,000 and 
300,000 people. 

Each new town would have around 
25,000 or 30,000 people. Each would 
have some light industry for women 
while their menfolk travelled by rail 
to a new industrial centre on the 
outskirts of Bratislava. The dwelling 
would be mainly flats but a quarter 
of them would be family houses. This 
courageous planning, whatever our 
reservations about the _ travelling, 
much impressed the party, especially 
as two of the new towns had been 
started on the basis of neighbour 
hoods of 5,000 and the big industrial 
area had also begun. 


The Quality of Building 

What depressed us there, as else: 
where in the country, were the inade- 
quate standards of building. The ru 
we were told, was for ‘“‘quick tempo’ 
and ‘‘quantity before quality’’. Some 
of the elementary carpentry in pat 
tries, window frames, and floors, was 
woefully poor. Slovakia is short 0 
skilled craftsmen and pending theit 
training, has just to put up with 
scamped workmanship which would 
never get by in Britain. 
Bratislava certainly looks ahead. 
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Expert restoration of Bratislava Castle, 

which has the appearance of an upturned 

table, is taking place. The castle and the old 

town are under National Trust protection as 
Ancient Monuments. 
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They are discussing their future 
traffic problem. Should cars be pri- 
vately owned or simply hired for driv- 
ing at week-ends? The city is deter- 
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mined not to be bogged down by 
parked private cars. The problem is 
fully anticipated but not the answer. 


A Collective Farm 


Our next call was Nitra, an ancient 
small agricultural cathedral town in 
Slovakia. Two of us paid a surprise 
visit to a co-operative farm near there. 
It covered over 3,200 acres, had a 
membership of 360 peasant people, 
and employed 200 of them. This 
farm, established two years ago, had 
five combine harvesters and a score 
of tractors, including two caterpil- 
lars, where there used to be no 
machinery. It was run by a committee 
of fifteen with the chairman as boss. 

It was not State-owned. Under the 
land laws the farmers were collec- 
tively landowners and their cottages, 
with a bit of land for each family to 
keep a cow and a pig, were separately 
owned. The farm was building a new 
piggery for 500 pigs and a poultry 
house for 6,000 chickens. 

Nitra develops agricultural in- 
dustry to mop up surplus labour 
arising out of co-operative enterprise. 
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They plan to raise their population 
from 33,000 to 50,000 by 1975. Three- 
quarters of the land in the area is 
under co-operatives. 


Care for Ancient Monuments 


Near the top of Nitra’s cathedral 
and castle hill we came across a 
medieval plague column with its top 
statue regilded and the crowns of its 
four regal figures at the base also 
blazing in the sun as if solid gold. This 
conservation had been done entirely 
at State expense, like the recon- 
struction of a Gothic chapel in the 
cathedral. 

The ordinary tourist in Czecho- 
slovakia cannot escape being im- 
pressed by the universal State con- 
servation of historic buildings— 
churches, castles, manor houses, or 
town squares. Going into the famous 
church of St Nicholas, half-way up 
Prague’s Castle hill, is sensational. 
The figures are regilded, the cherubs 
washed, the frescoes cleaned. The 
long and historic triangular square of 
Telc which we visited is almost past 
belief now that its original facades 
have been completely restored, and 
all at State cost. 

These were among the delightful 
experiences we had, together with the 
extraordinarily colourful exhibition 
grounds at Brno and the cleaning up 
of its grandiose cathedral, the terrace 
restaurant view at Melnik, and the 
charm of trees and lawns at Marien- 
bad Spa. And one must add the State 
cattle-breeding station Donava where 
the head man, when we asked him 
who had planned the orderly build- 
ings replied, ““Oh, we did. We didn’t 
require any planners here.’’ Our 
laughter was loud and cordial. 

The party was led by Sir Frederic 
Osborn, accompanied by his wife. 
The members included Mr Stanley 
Baker, deputy planning officer to 
West Sussex; Mr J. H. Barratt, 
deputy planning officer to Stafford- 
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shire; Mr Eric Boast, former borough 
engineer of Croydon; Mr Alber 
Clarke, city architect of Bristol: 
Alderman Margaret Cole, LCC; Col 
Victor Donaldson, surveyor; Lady 


Hamer, former High Sheriff of| 
Montgomeryshire; and Mr Curzon 
Harper, former borough engineer of | 


Barking. 

This account cannot close without 
expressing our thanks for the hospi- 
tality and entertaining of architects, 
civil engineers, and planners wherever 
we went. The universities of Prague 
and Bratislava received us. The 
Prague architects gave an evening 
party in their elegant headquarters, 
In Nitra the architects threw a mid- 
day party which lasted hours. Every- 
where the technical people turned out 
and showed us their “‘wares’’. And all 
of them, we were proud to notice, 
held Sir Frederic in awe. His wisdom, 
you could tell, counted very much 
indeed with them. 





KENT 
COUNTY COUNCIL 
Planning Department 


(a) Architectural Assistants 

There is interesting work available for a 
number of architects in the Design Group, 
dealing with central area plans, redevelop- | 
ment schemes, and to safeguard the visual 
character of Kent’s towns and villages. 

Grades APT V (£1,310-£1,480) or APT | 
IV leleaataia or APT III (£960- 


Candidates should be corporate members | 
of the Royal Institute of British Architects | 
and the scope of the appointment would be | 
widened if in addition to this the officer 
holds a planning qualification. | 


(6) Planning Assistants 

Grade APT I-II (£645-£960) or APT I 
(£645-£815). 

These appointments are for work in con- 
nection with Development Plan or control of 
development. Candidates must have a uni- | 
versity degree or diploma or have passed a 
recognized intermediate professional exami- 
nation related to any technical aspect of the 
work of a Planning Department. 

Commencing salary in each case will be 
fixed according to qualifications and experi- 
ence. Posts are superannuable. Five-day 
week. Applications with names of two re- 
ferees to County Planning Officer, County 
Hall, Maidstone, by 20 September 1961. 
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THE AMERICAN REGIONAL SHOPPING 


CENTRE 


The author, who is Chief Architect and Planning Officer of 
Cumbernauld New Town, was a member of the TCPA party 
which recently toured the eastern seaboard of the United States. 


While in the States he visited a number of regional shopping 


centres which he describes in this article. 


HE REGIONAL centre can be de- 

fined as a centre that has at least 

one department store and offers 
a wide variety of goods including 
fashion items and house furnishing 
and requires a population of at least 
100,000 for support. My impressions 
of these centres gained from the 
American architectural magazines 
have been somewhat modified by 


by L. 


HUGH WILSON 


visits to a number of the well-known 
examples in Washington, Baltimore, 
New York, Chicago, and Detroit and 
talks with promoters, executives, 
mortgage bankers, and real-estate 
men. Seen in its context of an ever- 
expanding motorized suburbia at 
very low densities the regional centre 
falls into its proper place as a logical 
solution to the problem of providing 


Roosevelt Field Shopping Centre, Nassau County, Long Island, N.Y. On a 300-acre site 

there is 1,400,000 square feet of retail space built or under construction, 220,000 square feet 

of offices and 1,200,000 square feet of industrial space. Another 400,000 to 500,000 square 
feet of office space and 300,000 square feet of industrial space will be created. 


Wurts Brothers, Long Island 
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shopping facilities for a population 
which uses its legs as little as possible 
—a population provided with drive- 
in cinemas, ‘‘eateries’’, banks, and the 
rest. When car parking has to be pro- 
vided on a large scale it is obviously 
sensible to concentrate shopping to 
provide as comprehensive a service as 
possible in one compact building area. 
The regional shopping centre is still a 
comparatively recent phenomenon 
but construction has progressed to an 
extent that such developments with 
unified architectural treatment and 
integral off-street parking can now be 
called a building type. 


Challenge to Downtown 
Business Men 


Much has been written about the 
effect of these centres on downtown 
areas and indeed we saw evidence in 
many cities of the efforts of business 
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men to meet the challenge by spon- 
soring urban renewal schemes, Tp 
give an example of the loss of trade 
due to decentralization it has been 
found that in downtown Baltimore 
this amounts to about 18 per cent, 
Against this the presence of a branch 
shop in a regional centre can actually 
assist trade in the downtown store 
since shoppers are often attracted 
there from the regional centre in 
search of more specialized items. 


Site and Size Requirements 


In determining the site and the size 
ofa centre, reliable market research is 
essential; one that is too small for the 
purchasing potential of the district 
may well invite the development ofa 
competing centre and one that is too 
large will be a losing proposition. The 
detailed location of a centre must de- 
pend on its accessibility to the main 


Eighty-three stores now operate in Roosevelt Field Shopping Centre. The Centre will eventu- 
ally contain a 1,600-seat motion-picture theatre and a large new department store (250,000 
square feet) is under construction. 






Lionel Freedman, 





New York City 
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Drennan Photo Service 


Roosevelt Field Shopping Centre and Industrial Park is one of the largest suburban regional 
commercial developments of its kind in the USA. 


road system since it must be easy to 
get to and easy to drive into; its size 
will be anything from 400,000 to 14 
million square feet of floor space with 
parking provision for 4,000 to 10,000 
cars. 

At the site-planning stage the 
grouping of stores is the important 
factor; the department store is the 
key business because of its collective 
pull and a relatively small rent is 
charged to attract this vital tenant. 
Next come food, drug, and variety 


Aerial view of the Roosevelt Field complex. 


stores since these national multiples 
give strength to the centre and again 
rents are low; thirdly the small mer- 
chants are allocated space, after a 
vigorous publicity campaign. This 
kind of trader pays the high rent and 
has the largest combined percentage 
of sales; he is the money spinner to the 
developer who requires up to 15 per 
cent return on the project. The pro- 
cedure can be summed up as obtain- 
ing only enough major credit rent to 
ensure financial backing for the 
scheme (mortgagers require this as- 
surance) and then filling up with the 
small traders. 

The point was stressed many times 
during the trip that communal facili- 
ties should be introduced to increase 
use of and interest in the centre. At 
Harundale Mall, south of Baltimore, 
a well-equipped meeting hall within 
the centre is made available free of 
charge to local organizations and at 
cost for private functions. Sales pro- 
motion is practised relentlessly with 
all manner of special attractions such 
as fashion shows, beauty contests, and 
motor shows as well as the provision 
of “‘kiddielands”’ and baby-sitter ser- 
vices. 
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The Mall or the Cluster 


The plan of the centre must be con- 
trived in such a way that there will be 
the maximum benefit to all shops 
from the pedestrian traffic created by 
the drawing power of the department 
store. Most of the plan forms are of 
one or other of two types—the mall 
and the cluster. In the mall type a de- 
partment store or supermarket is sited 
at each end of the central space to 
provide the necessary draw. (At 
Roosevelt Field, New York, only one 
store had been built and there was 
evidence from the number of voids 
that trade was suffering. The position 
is now being rectified by the building 
of another department store at the 
other end of the mall.) With the 
cluster plan a large department store 
forms the nucleus and the other shops 
are located along the pedestrian pas- 
sageways between the parking areas 
and the store. 

Site conditions are often exploited 
to provide shopping on more than one 
floor. Mondawmin, in Baltimore, is 
an example where a sloping site en- 
sures entrances to two levels of shop- 
ping around a central mall and a 
third, lower level is occupied partly 
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by offices, barber’s shop, etc. and 


partly by storerooms and service 
access. 

Pedestrian walks along shop fronts 
are inevitably protected by colon- 
nades or canopies but in some cases 
the mall is covered and enclosed, the 
centre becoming one building which 
the shopper enters after parking the 
car. The air-conditioned mall is gain- 
ing in popularity amongst developers 
since the ability to shop comfortably 


regardless of weather and the use of 


the mall for display purposes, meet- 
ings, and the like bring additional 
trade to the centre. This is in principle 
a return to the department-store de- 
signs of the early 1900s with a central 
court from ground floor to roof. In 
the covered centre the various shops 
become departments within the cen- 
tre, a feeling that is accentuated by 
providing shop fronts which slide 
back to expose the inside of the shop 
to the mall. This increases the chance 
of impulse purchases by making it 
easier for the customers to wander 
into the sales areas. 


Two Centres in Baltimore 
On one morning in Baltimore we 


Northland, Detroit, serves a population area of 600,000 people who spend more than $100 


million annually at the Centre. 


Photograph House 
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visited Mondawmin, an excellent ex- 
ample of the open mall type of centre, 
and Harundale Mall, a completely 
enclosed centre which lacked certain 
refinements. Nevertheless we were 
greatly impressed by the pleasant at- 
mosphere, comfortable conditions, 
and general liveliness of Harundale. 
The developers were very satisfied 
with the results and are now erecting 
another centre of the same type to the 
design of Victor Gruen, at Cherry 
Hill, Philadelphia. 

Architecturally the various centres 
visited vary greatly but the general 
standard of design is fairly high, es- 
pecially when one takes into account 
the multifarious commercial interests 
involved. Care is taken to provide 
amenities in the form of seating, foun- 
tains, sculpture, and planting, the 
latter varying from exotic in the en- 
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closed centres to Chelsea Flower 
Show in some of the courts and malls 
but most of it very good. Perhaps be- 
cause of their size some of the centres 
tend to lack a truly pedestrian scale 
particularly in the design of the in- 
ternal spaces and colonnades; one of 
the most successful from this point of 
view is in Canada—the Rochdale 
Centre at Montreal where, inciden- 
tally, strict control had been exer- 
cised over the shop fronts and letter- 


ing. 


Tunnel Servicing and Basement 
Storage 

Servicing of shops is usually carried 
out from a truck tunnel under the 
mall, generally associated with base- 
ment storage and selling floors in the 
department stores. The tunnel car- 
riageways are about 30 feet wide with 


Northland, Detroit, contains 1,200,000 square feet of floor space spread among 110 stores and 

service shops. 4,000 people work at the Centre. Seventy-six persons are employed in operating 

the physical plant, its utilities, landscaping, policing, and general maintenance and manage- 
ment. 






Paramount Photo Service 
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Plan of Northland, Detroit. The developers have been advised by Victor Gruen. 


loading docks along each side giving 
access to shop stores or to asmall num- 
ber of lifts serving the top floors of 
multilevel centres. In spite of the very 
simple nature of this provision it was 
stated that there is no congestion 
except on rare occasions, although 
clearly arrangements for unloading 
could be improved. The other alter- 
native is provision of service courts at 
ground level and here the problem is 
to design some form of screening. 


1,000 “Lost” Motor Cars 


Parking provision is based on an 
index, relating the number of cars to 
the gross rentable area in the centre, 
generally varying between five and 
nine cars per 1,000 square feet of 
space. Everything possible is done to 


make parking a simple operation, the 
space being divided into various sec- 
tions with coloured symbols to sim- 
plify identification. Even so we were 
told of 1,000 cars being reported lost 
in the first month at one centre—in 
fact the drivers had forgotten where 
they had parked them in the vast 
area. In centres such as Mondawmin 
where the car parks are arranged on 
various levels on the sloping site, the 
visual impact of the mass of cars is 
much reduced. 


Lessons for Urban Renewal 


What can we learn from a study 
of the American regional shopping 
centre? Certainly a great deal about 
car-parking assessment, market re- 
search, retailing, and management. 
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One can see the great advantages of 
the pedestrian areas within the centres 
with shopping becoming once again a 
pleasant occupation; the possibilities 
of multi-level trading are also demon- 
strated. 

The enclosed centre is another 
development which, I believe, will 
be followed in this country. The 
surface-level car park is however most 
unsatisfactory in its visual impact, 
waste of land,and the long distances 
from the outer areas to the central 
buildings. Above all there is a need 
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for a more comprehensive approach 
in design and in the facilities provided 
as the regional shopping centre be- 
comes the regional urban core; this 
however can come only from a town- 
planning policy and it is here that the 
American system of private enterprise 
has its limitations. 

I do not see us building such centres 
in this country but the lessons we can 
learn from American experience in 
this field could be applied with con- 
siderable effect in urban renewal in 
the centres of our towns. 


THE FUTURE OF COVENT GARDEN 


The Town and Country Planning Association, with its offices in 
King Street, Covent Garden, has a subjective as well as an objective 
interest in the future development of this area. In spite of opposition 
from local authorities and other bodies who favoured decentraliza- 
tion of the market, the Covent Garden Bill, which will effect re- 
organization and improvement of the market in its present vicinity, 


has become law. Many of the planning implications were discussed 


during the second reading in the House of Lords which is here 


summarized. 


nN 8 JuNE the Covent Garden 
Market Bill was read for a 
second time in the House of 

Lords. 

There was general agreement on 
one point only, that, to quote Lord 
Mancroft, ‘‘the sooner this horticul- 
tural hubble-bubble known as Covent 
Garden is cleared up, the better. 
Having watched the goings on in 
Covent Garden I can say that in cer- 
tain respects there seems to be no im- 
provement or advancement in the 
technique of handling fruit since the 
days of Adam and Eve.” 

Less picturesquely, but more fac- 
tually, in presenting the Bill, Earl 
Waldegrave described conditions in 
the market area as “‘little short of 
chaotic andscandalous. Market build- 


ings are out of date and most of them 
were never built for market purposes. 
There is no parking space for market 
vehicles save in the open streets. Load- 
ing and unloading have to be done by 
hand and hundreds of wheelbarrows 
take produce from one part of the 
market to another. There are large 
numbers of empty wooden boxes 
stored in unsuitable buildings con- 
stituting a serious fire risk. For the 
last fifty years people have been say- 
ing that something drastic must be 
done in order to solve these problems: 
yet nothing has been done so far.” 
Nor, as Lord Mancroft admitted, had 
the problem been made any easier by 
himself and many others who, since 
the reorganization of one-way streets, 
had discovered in Covent Garden a 
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short cut from Tottenham Court 
Road to the Houses of Parliament. 


Whose Responsibility? 


Something, then, must be done, 
but what? ‘. . . What is done now 
may affect marketing for many years 
to come, and it is important that it be 
right.’’ As to what constituted right 
action the House was sharply divided. 
There was a difference of opinion as 
to whether the Ministry of Agricul- 
ture, rather than the Ministry of 
Transport or Ministry of Housing and 
Local Government, would have been 
the right Ministry to be responsible 
for the Bill, whether the proposed 
Covent Garden Market Authority 
was the most suitable body to imple- 
ment it, but above all as to where the 
new market should be sited. 


The Problem Stated 


Earl Waldegrave in his factual 
statement said that each year the 
market handles between ? million 
and 1 million tons of horticultural 
produce with a value of about £70 
million sterling. Perhaps three-quar- 
ters of this volume is brought in entire- 
ly by road, and the other quarter by 
rail as far as the railway depots. Some 
3,300 market vehicles come into the 
Covent Garden area (broadly de- 
fined as the area bounded by Shaftes- 
bury Avenue, New Oxford Street, 
Kingsway, the Strand, and Charing 
Cross Road) each day. This compares 
with 2,300 vehicles which pass along 
the Strand each hour. But whereas 
most of the vehicles in the Strand are 
moving, in so far as movement is pos- 
sible in this over-crowded thorough- 
fare, those in the market areamay stay 
there for something like six hours. Al- 
though market operations start very 
early in the morning, they take so 
long that the peak flow of market 
traffic coincides with the peak flow of 
non-market traffic, between g and 10 
in the morning. Over half the de- 
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livery vehicles have to wait more than 
three and a half hours to unload, and 
over half the collection vehicles have 
to wait more than three hours before 
they can load up—and all this in pub- 
lic thoroughfares. That is the prob. 
lem. 


The Case for Staying Put 


Supporters of the Bill favoured a 
new market (streamlined and equip- 
ped with up-to-date mechanical 
handling and storage facilities), not } 
necessarily on the same site but in the | 
same vicinity, perhaps in the area of 
“commercial slums’’ known as Seven | 
Dials. The site chosen must be one 
which buyers and sellers would use, If 
the market were moved elsewhere | 
there would be a serious risk of traders | 
transferring their business to other 
markets in central London which 
were already overcrowded. As Lord 
Ebbisham put it ‘‘When you dig upa 
plant which has grown in one spot for | 
many years and put it somewhere | 
else, there is surely a danger that it 
will not establish itself in the new 
area.’ The market must be well | 
served by roads, and not too far from 
docks and rail terminals, though, as 
most of the produce comes in by road, 
there seems little point in transferring | 
it to King’s Cross which is already a | 
congested area. It has been argued 
that one should not have a market in 
the centre of a capital city but ‘What | 
is a city for ? It cannot all be just open 
space for the benefit of the planners.” 
“When you build a new town,” said 
Lord Mancroft, ‘‘what is the first 
thing you put down in the middle—a 
market of course.”’ 

Despite these arguments there 
were indications that even those who 
supported the Bill were not entirely 
happy about it. To quote one of them 
**T think the time has come for a larger 
and more comprehensive reconsidera- 
tion of the whole of our commercial, 
wholesale, and retail trading habits. 
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Covent Garden Market. 


| Fashions are changing, not only in 
| markets but in the techniques of the 
) markets. Supermarkets are coming 
into fashion and shopping precincts 
are becoming more common. The 
pattern of retail trade is changing as 
shoppers move away from the con- 
gested central areas out to the sub- 
urban areas.” 


Lord Morrison in Opposition 


Lord Morrison, who vigorously 
opposed the Bill, carried this argu- 
ment farther. He felt that in confining 
» the Bill to horticultural markets too 
narrow a view had been taken. All 
types of markets should have been 
considered. Moreover, when all the 
efforts of planners and traffic control- 
lers were concentrated on getting 


taking advantage of a great oppor- 
tunity to move a large organization 





and employer of labour out of the 
centre, proposed to perpetuate in the 
heart of London “‘this great and im- 





offices, factories, and the like out of 
central London this Bill, instead of 


portant market, to which horticul- 
tural produce will have to come from 
very long distances and from which a 
lot of it will have to go out again’’. He 
pointed out that the Runciman Re- 
port had recommended the establish- 
ment of a new market in NW Lon- 
don and the enlargement of two exist- 
ing markets. He himself would go 
much farther. He would eventually 
do away with central markets alto- 
gether and have about four compre- 
hensive mixed markets on the edge of 
the County of London to which 
farmers and others could bring their 
produce and have it redistributed to 
its ultimate destination within or 
without the County of London. 


A “Tragic and Costly Farce” 

Lord Stonham strongly supported 
Lord Morrison’s arguments though 
he was not necessarily in favour of 
mixed markets. He deplored what he 
called the “‘tragic and costly farce”’ of 
‘‘laden lorries coming in every morn- 
ing from Cambridge and the Lea 
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Valley, and the same night, or some- 
times even the next day, the same 
lorries, nearly always with some of the 
same produce or the same type of pro- 
duce, going long journeys back again 
to the provinces”’. Already the more 
efficient growers and importers sent 
direct to provincial markets. Selling 
by sample was on the increase and 
both these tendencies made a central 
market less necessary. 

Certainly the market should be 
reasonably accessible to the docks and 
rail terminals—but Covent Garden 
was not conspicuously so. Lord Am- 
herst thought that, though only a 
small proportion of produce at pre- 
sent came by rail, if the market were 
sited near a railway it might be en- 
couraged to do so, thereby assisting 
the railway and taking some of the 
load off the roads. 

Though there were historic reasons 
why Covent Garden is where it is 
“surely if you are starting de novo you 
would not think of plonking a great 
market right in the heart of London, 
in one of the most congested, busiest, 
and most valuable spots.” An in- 
fluential and informed body of opi- 
nion was against it. The Abercrom- 
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bie Plan in 1943 said that Covent 
Garden was a source of great conges- 
tion and “‘its position cannot be justi- 
fied today”’. In 1958 the London and 
Home Counties Traffic Advisory 
Committee said: “From the traffic 
point of view, Covent Garden Market 
would be best removed entirely to 
another site’? and forecast that it 
would cause traffic chaos if it remain- 
ed where it was. The City of West- 
minster urged “‘removal of the market 








entirely from the heart of London”, | 


and, in their evidence to the Runci- 
man Committee, the LCC made 
clear their policy of decentralization 
of markets. 


No Excuse for Delay 

Summing up, Earl Waldegrave 
said: “In the last fifty years people 
have been suggesting important 
changes, but nothing has been done. 
Today we are agreed on the need for 
action, and naturally there are some 
differences of opinion on what should 
be done. Where different interests are 
concerned no solution will be ideal 
from everybody’s point of view. We 
should not let this be an excuse for 
further delay.” 








TCPA One-Day Study Tours 1961 
Town Building and Rebuilding 


No. 1. Coventry: Wednesday, 20 September 

Central redevelopment, including the extended shopping precinct, multi- 

storey and rooftop car parking, new square and shopping arcade, Belgrade 

Theatre, Cathedral, and a visit to Willenhall Wood Neighbourhood (planned 
on the Radburn principle). 


No. 2 Basildon: Tuesday, 26 September 

Development of a largely pedestrian shopping centre for a town with an 
ultimate population of 100,000 but serving a region of some 200,000. Full 
discussion of the design, financial and other policies and problems. Also 
included will be a visit to housing areas developed to cope satisfactorily with 
100 per cent car ownership and garage or parking space provision. 


Further details from the Director, ‘TCPA, 28 King Street, Covent Garden, 
London, WC2 
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HOUSING PREFERENCES IN THE USA 


“The Housing Image of Future Opinion Moulders”’ is the title 
given to this paper by the Chairman of the City Planning and 
Urban Studies Programme of the famous Dartmouth College 
( founded 1769) in Hanover, New Hampshire. Netther the writer 
nor the participants in the inquiry* appear to have entertained the 
idea of a measure of city dispersal to new balanced towns of moderate 
size. The strong preference shown for the free-standing family 


house must be regarded as of major significance. 


vious that the American econo- 

my must start to crank out hous- 
ing at a rate of approximately 150 
per cent of the rather dismal total 
achieved in the past few years. Sober 
estimates suggest that at least 2 
million dwelling units yearly will be 
the necessary minimum to cover the 
rise in population, replacement of 
existing slums, removal of deteriorat- 
ing housing from the market, and the 
contemplated large-scale urban re- 
newal and transportation develop- 
ment. 7 


Siew OR later it should be ob- 


Catering for the Consumer 


Whether these dwellings are con- 
structed by means of public or private 
entrepreneurs or some combination 
of the two is irrelevant for our pur- 
poses here. However, the site location, 
type of dwelling, and construction 
techniques used are of vital concern 


*The project was financed by a grant 
from the Ford Public Affairs Program at that 
college. The following undergraduates help- 
ed to design and administer the question- 
naire: R. E. Bonz, H. L. Graham, J. N. 
Halverson, L. J. Jakubsen, W. S. McClung, 
R. S. Nordhaus, S. C. Nuckols, D. C. Ran- 
rey, R. Robbin, R. S. Thompson. 

t William L. C. Wheaton, ‘American 
Housing Needs, 1955-70’, Housing Yearbook, 
1954. 


by H. WENTWORTH ELDREDGE 


for the future shape of our cities and 
the future life lived by our society. 
There is bound to be in any case an 
enormous expenditure of social capi- 
tal. The preferences of the citizen for 
housing, then, are important to the 
planner, since without question the 
housing consumer will tend to make 
his wishes felt in this field, perhaps 
more than in some other aspects of 
the American mass market. In the 
past, public housing has tended to 
ignore the private consumer’s wishes 
—it appears that this too will be in- 
creasingly less true. As is well known, 
the builder of private housing makes 
a fetish of “catering”? to the con- 
sumer’s desires. 


The American Dream 


Undoubtedly the American Dream 
of the free-standing house is a favour- 
ite theme of the real-estate hucksters, 
mortgage bankers, and the inchoate 
building industry and their suppliers, 
not to mention the Federal govern- 
ment under FHA (Federal Housing 
Administration). But this is not a 
simple creation of wants as, for ex- 
ample, was evident for so long in the 
automobile industry which foisted 
“insolent chariots’? down gullible 
throats. The American housing con- 
sumer apparently wants a free-stand- 
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ing house; seemingly it is a sacred 
tenet of his value system! For the 
housing industry, therefore, the wish- 
es—half-formed perhaps—of the 
American public will be of very con- 
siderable importance as a basic desi- 
deratum in deciding ““What type and 
where housing ought to be located.” 
And of very great importance for the type 
of community which will result ! 

While there is evidence, as stated 
above, that taste is partially manu- 
factured by the producer pandering 
to the lowest common denominator* 
—there is also good evidence that 
there are ‘“‘power élite’, “opinion 
moulders’’, ‘‘pace setters,’’ commun- 
ity leaders who set the image for the 
general population’s desires or pat- 
tern of the good life.+ 

With the end in view of outlining a 
profile of the present American hous- 
ing dream (so important in control- 
ling the shape of our increasingly 
sprawling metropolitan areas) a 20 
per cent random sample of the Dart- 
mouth College senior class was 
quizzed (124 undergraduates; aver- 
age age twenty-two years) through 
the medium of a highly structured 
questionnaire on their “intentions” 
for housing during (a) their first years 
out of college (married but childless), 
and (b) a second more indefinite 
period as family man. Of what inter- 
est and importance is this group? As 
an Ivy League college with generally 
high academic standards, Dartmouth 
has a student body of middle and 
upper middle class with a scattering 
of upper and a few working class stu- 
dents.{ These boys are the result of a 


stiff entrance competition and a stiff 


curriculum, and without question 


* John 
1958. 

+ Floyd Hunter, Top Leadership, USA, 1959, 
and Community Power Structure, 1953. 

t Seventy-three per cent have fathers that 
finished college and 46 per cent mothers; 38 
per cent of the fathers went on to graduate 
education. 


Galbraith, The Affluent Society, 
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highly motivated to make their D’s 
in life—even if not always A’s in 
college. 

They tend to represent with some 
collegiate modification the stereo- 
typed prejudices of their “successful” 
parents and (while this is not statisti- 
cally provable) are more than likely 
to become active and eventually im- 
portant community leaders—‘‘pace 
setters’—throughout mainly _ the 
Eastern United States. They, then, 
will be ‘‘taste makers’’, ‘‘model 
creators’ for a realization of the 
American Dream of the 1960s. 
Therefore their housing intentions or 
housing preferences are worthy of 
some consideration—if only to know 
what current shibboleths block good 
housing solutions and make reason- 
able dwellings, functionally located, a 
difficult planning operation. 

These Americans want (to sum- 
marize the findings of the survey): 


Desired Locations 


Some 66 per cent of the respond- 
ents intend to locate in New England, 
the Middle Atlantic, or East North 
Central States with the heaviest per- 
centage (36 per cent) in the Middle 
Atlantic area.* In the long run 60 per 
cent intend to remain in these areas 
although the Pacific States rise from 
g to 15 per cent in preference. These 
boys come from homes mainly in New 
England (22 per cent), the Middle 
Atlantic States (41 per cent), East 
North Central (14 per cent), with the 
remainder scattered over the country. 

Their present homes are located 8 
per cent in the central city, 35 and 34 
per cent in the inner and outer 
suburbs respectively. Exurbia claims 
6 per cent; and 17 per cent report they 
are from small-town/rural homes. 
Eighty-seven per cent came from free- 
standing houses; 50 per cent of the 
total estimate the value of their free- 

*Percentages are rounded to the nearest 
figure. 
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standing house as above $25,000. 
Echoing the population explosion in 
the American middle class, 77 per 
cent ‘expect to have” three or more 
children. Eighteen per cent will start 
married life initially in the central 
city, dropping to 3 per cent after 
establishing a family with the figures 
on inner suburbs altering from 28 to 
17 per cent and outer suburbs 28 to 
43 per cent and Exurbia lure increas- 
ing from g to 20 per cent. They “‘in- 
tend”’ to locate near their jobs (30 per 
cent within fifteen minutes; 45 per 
cent within thirty minutes; 15 per 
cent within one hour) at first but 
seemingly accept the commuter role 
with an established family: 26 per 
cent within fifteen minutes; 45 per 
cent within thirty minutes; 24 per 
cent within one hour. 


Type of Housing Wanted 


Almost 80 per cent expect to rent at 
first, while 93 per cent expect to buy 
with an established family. Some 61 
per cent will accept a multiple dwell- 
ing at first, dropping very sharply to 
4 per cent after an established family. 
Initially 28 per cent intended to ob- 
tain a free-standing house; this in- 
creased to 87 per cent after establish- 
ing their family. Some 50 per cen ex- 
pected to purchase a free-standing 
house above $25,000 market value- 
the 1960 American Dream comes 
high! There was indecision as to 
whether new housing was important: 
16 per cent “‘yes’’, 13 per cent “‘no’’, 
and 67 per cent “‘don’t know’’, with 
a considerable preference for new 
housing evident with an established 
family: 44 per cent “‘yes’’, 11 per cent 
“no”, 43 per cent “don’t know’’. 
Architecturally our Ivy League heroes 
would prefer: traditional design, 16 
per cent, “ranch type’’, 14 per cent, 
“modern’’, 22 per cent. Only 4 per 
cent would consider buying a “‘pre- 
fab” house at any time and only 2 per 
cent would have a ‘“‘development”’ 


37! 
house (either early or later in their 
career). Architects did not seem too 
important at first, as 18 and 31 per 
cent later would be satisfied with a 
“‘builder-designed dwelling.’ But 64 
per cent eventually hope to own a 
home personally designed for them by 
an architect. 


Facilities Inside and Out 

Clearly “gracious living’ appealed 
and there seems little doubt that the 
gadgets of affluent society were a 
must. While initial housing would be 
satisfactory with one bedroom, 41 per 
cent, or two, 39 per cent—the even- 
tual house would require, for 64 per 
cent, three, and, for 29 per cent, more 
than three bedrooms. Shades of the 
population explosion having reached 
the middle class as noted above! At 
least 66 per cent would be satisfied 
with one bath initially but 95 per cent 
in their eventual housing “‘needed”’ 
two or more baths. Fifty-two per cent 
wanted a two-car garage eventually 
(10 per cent at first) although only 1 
per cent seemed to feel that three or 
more cars were needed to support the 
American way of life. Eighty per 
cent (34 per cent at first) eventual- 
ly wanted a dishwasher, 97 per cent 
(77 per cent at first) a washing ma- 
chine; 79 per cent (43 per cent at 
first) a clothes dryer; 66 per cent 
(38 per cent at first) a disposal, and 
53 per cent (35 per cent at.first) air 
conditioning. Twenty per cent in- 
tended to have a swimming-pool, 89 
per cent a study or library, and 85 per 
cent (45 per cent at first) a separate 
dining-room. The eventual “man- 
sion’’ was to be located on a 100-foot 
by 150-foot plot for 30 per cent of the 
respondents or even larger for 61 per 
cent. 


Community Facilities 

Schools interested our future 
“opinion moulders”. Forty-four per 
cent considered a public grade school 
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and 41 per cent a public high school a 
requisite condition to living in the 
community initially. This rose to 79 
and 76 per cent after establishing a 
family. Few seemed to worry about 
private schools; even at the estab- 
lished family level only 30 per cent for 
grade school and 39 per cent for pri- 
vate high school felt these features 
were either a “requisite” or an “‘im- 
portant but not essential condition’’. 
Playgrounds and parks had high 
priority as did swimming-pools and 
tennis courts both for theinitialandes- 
tablished families. Interestingly, some 
57 per cent felt that public boating 
facilities were a must for their even- 
tual community. As far as commercial 
recreational facilities were concerned 
movies were of the greatest impor- 
tance (74 per cent for the established 
family). ‘Tennis courts were the most 
desired private athletic facility ; some 
61 per cent felt a country club would 
be an important private recreational 
feature. 

Amateur cultural facilities were 
not felt generally to be essential but 
desirable. Linking the “‘essential’’ and 
“desirable” categories for the estab- 
lished family, 73 per cent wanted local 
amateur plays, 66 per cent local 
amateur concerts, 63 per cent an art 
gallery and centre. As for professional 
facilities, 74. per cent wanted plays 
available eventually, 70 per cent con- 
certs, 74. per cent art gallery, 69 per 
cent museum, 45 per cent opera, 42 
per cent ballet, but some 92 per cent 
felt a library a must—so perhaps 
Dartmouth did at least instil this last 
“‘worthy”’ evaluation. 

Good organization-men-to-be, 66 
per cent felt a Parent Teachers As- 
sociation essential or desirable for their 
personal participation—at least once 
they had children of their own. But 
only 43 per cent wanted any political 
party activity; 50 per cent local non- 
paying office; 36 per cent a paying 
political office—although 57 per cent 
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would be more than willing to serve 
on ad hoc citizen committees as estab- 
lished family heads. 

Commercial facilities were ob- 
viously of great importance for the 
established family: 63 per cent es- 
sential or desirable for neighbour- 
hood stores; 77 per cent small shop- 
ping centre within ten minutes, and 
70 per cent large shopping centre 
within twenty minutes. However, few 
wanted to miss the metropolitan 








shopping parade: 34 per cent stated | 


such varied and high-level shops with- 
in thirty or forty minutes a necessity 
and 40 per cent considered such facili- 
ties desirable! Sixteen per cent of the 
established families felt their “own 
church” within ten minutes essential, 
44 per cent desirable. Eighty-six per 
cent expected a fifty-bed hospital to 
be located within thirty minutes of 
their house, and 89 per cent a 
general practitioner within ten min- 
utes. 


Lessons for Planners 


What general conclusions of value 
to planners can be drawn about the 
preferences of this group of young 
Americans about to found families 
and reflecting so obviously the bour- 
geois culture of both their parents and 
their time—who undoubtedly will 
tend to condition future American 
patterns of housing as community 
leaders and solid citizens ? 

1. The central city has little attrac- 
tion and this group will flood to the 
inner and outer suburbs as fast as they 
can make it. They are willing to 
accept the penalties of commuting for 
the putative joys of suburbia. 

2. There is a sharp initial demand 
for rental housing which quickly 
drops off (at least for the period of 
maximum family responsibilities). 

3. Everyone, but everyone, wants free- 
standing housing as rapidly as possible. 
This in no way differs from the old 
American Dream of the little white 
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home with little green blinds—except 
that now the dream apparently en- 
compasses “modern” and “ranch- 
type” and costs more. Prefabrication 
has made practically no headway 
and clearly apartments have little 
appeal. One can only trust that there 
will be enough usable land in America 
to satisfy these desires—with 30 per 
cent “intending” lots of 100 feet by 
150 feet (one-third of an acre) and 61 
per cent even larger lots. 

4. Multi-bedroom housing seems to 
be in order. 

5. There is a not surprising interest 
in both public and private community 
recreation facilities as well as schools. 
And a “gratifying” cultural orienta- 
tion toward participation. Antici- 
pated political activity (even in the 
1960 election year) is hardly startling 
but perhaps the religious-minded can 


A 
Yorkshire 
Windmill 


“The books” confirm a personal 
impression that windmills are far 
fewer north of the Humber than to the 
south. 

To a southern tourist, there- 
fore, Kirby Hill windmill (built in 
1822) was a pleasant surprise beside 
a North Yorkshire road. Inquiries at 
the cottage nearby revealed, in oc- 
cupation, the same man who had 
closed down this mill in the year 1914 
before going to the wars. By the way, 
does anyone know how many wind- 
mills still stand in England ? And how 
many still work? (An amateur’s 
guesses, respectively, about 2,000 and 
about 20.) J. D. U. W. 
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draw some hope in the pattern of 
church interest. 

6. These boys seem quite ready to 
emulate their parents in the location 
and type of housing—which is hardly 
surprising. They wish to live in ap- 
proximately the same type of housing 
and in the same urban locations from 
which they came. There is no “new 
look” apparently in the younger 
generation’s image of the good home 
and the good community. 

7. Finally, it appears likely that 
the planner, if he deems central city 
multiple-housing a “good” solution 
to urban sprawl and chaos, is going 
to have a difficult time selling this 
idea to the future opinion makers of 
America. Certainly the planner has 
not made much progress to date along 
these lines—at least among this group 
of Ivy League hopefuls. 
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Slum Clearance in Jeopardy 

No doubt many different good 
causes are feeling the effects of the 
Government’s measures to deal with 
Britain’s economic crisis—education, 
sport, and the arts. But the effect of 
these on housing and slum clearance 
can hardly be estimated. Existing 
new towns are having their spending 
limited, and it is unlikely that any 
start will be made for a year or two on 
the next two projects the Government 
has in mind (Skelmersdale and Daw- 
ley). ‘Town-expansion schemes will 
also be drastically curtailed—if not by 
direct refusal of sanctions, then by the 
current rate of interest which will 
drive many of the present projects 
(described as “marginally possible 
from the financial point of view’’) out 
of the realm of practicability. The ac- 
quisition of houses under the 1959 Act 
is suspended—even supposing that 
local authorities still find it possible to 
borrow at present rates for acquisi- 
tion, repair, or rehousing. No doubt 
this arrest of building schemes is ex- 
actly what the Chancellor intended. 
But it is a matter for regret that simi- 
lar restrictions will not be placed on 
other forms of building. Those erect- 
ing office blocks and shops will in- 
deed find it easier to recruit labour as 
local authorities stop building. When 
present restrictions are removed, it 
may well be extremely difficult to 
attract labour back into housing 
schemes. The Plowden Committee 
recently pointed out the dangers in- 
herent in these “‘stop-and-go”’ tactics 
to regulate investment programmes. 

But the most serious implication 
of all this is the suggestion that the 
authorities regard housing as an in- 
essential activity, a luxury which will 
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have to be curbed. Indeed the re- 
strictions on building, financial and 
physical, are much more severe than 
those on the most frivolous consumer 
goods through the increase in pur- 
chase tax. It doesn’t make sense. 


The Price of Land is Inaction 


In the debate on land scarcity in 
the Commons before the recess, the 
Minister of Housing and Local Go- 
vernment satisfied us that he knows 
not only why land costs so much, but 
also that he knows the remedy for the 
disease. In reply to the Labour Party’s 
exposition of the present situation, 
and its plan to deal with the situation, 
Mr Brooke said we needed an extra 
30,000—40,000 acres a year to meet 
our needs; if we had this, land prices 
would not soar. This demand could 
be restated as an annual flow of 
twenty new town projects requiring 
1,000 acres over five or six years, plus 
forty town-expansion schemes taking 
500 acres each over some years. Al- 
ternatively, it might mean an equal 
amount of land released for develop- 
ment on the edges of the green belts, 
or out of our reserve of “‘white land” 
on the town maps. 

But it is quite idle to speculate what 
the phrase may have meant. For the 
fact is that little ifany additional land 
is being released anywhere at present. 
Most of us would prefer an ample 
supply of building land to compulsory 
acquisition on a large scale—it would 
be juster to knock the bottom out of 
speculative transactions rather than 
to try to sort the sheep from the goats 
in assessing take-over prices, or by a 
complex system of taxing gains. 

Press comment implied that the 
Minister, having pronounced the 
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principle, got no farther along the 
road to implementation than the 
monumental obstruction in Knights- 
bridge. He need not worry. The 
“natural economic forces’? which he 
quoted in his speech are working for 
him. The week after I had mentioned, 
in a provincial paper, the possibility 
of expanding a certain small market 
town in England, I had a letter from 
some local farmers offering me 300 
acres of theirs which were eminently 
suitable for building. They would 
have been quite satisfied with £500 
an acre. 


Warning from Winsford 


The comments made in this feature 
last month concerning the Board of 
Trade’s apparent unwillingness to 
play its part in solving our serious 
housing problems have been rein- 
forced by reports from Winsford 
(twenty-eight miles from Manchester) 
where town-expansion plans first an- 
nounced two years ago are running 
into difficulties because the Board of 
Trade refuses to issue development 
certificates to firms wishing togothere. 
A report in The Times a month ago 
gave detailed instances of such cases. 
Not only was a large Midland en- 
gineering firm refused permission to 
open a new branch in the area (and 
subsequently decided to build a fac- 
tory on the Continent), but even 
Manchester firms are being turned 
away. Sometimes no reasons are 
given; sometimes they seem inade- 


quate, such as the contention that if 


a firm opens a branch at Winsford 
without reducing production in Man- 
chester, the town expansion scheme 
has not served its purpose. This is not 
true: every single job created, and 
every house built, in an area which is 


acceptable from a planning point of 


view is a benefit to the congested 
conurbations. A little flexibility is 
highly desirable: by insisting that 
firms and families can go only to a 
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scheme which is linked with a particu- 
lar conurbation, movement is made 
more difficult. One has the feeling 
that these decisions are made by sub- 
ordinate staff at local offices of the 
Board and that the larger strategy is 
lost in the confusion. This must be 
cleared up before we go any farther 
with new towns and expansion 
schemes. 

It is pleasant to record, on the 
other hand, that a foreign firm was 
recently given permission to open a 
works at Thetford and that it is hoped 
to recruit 250 Londoners to work 
there through the Industrial Selec- 
tion Scheme. In this case, someone 
has clearly seen that the plan will 
help London, even though no Lon- 
don firm is extinguished in the pro- 
cess. Did perhaps another branch of 
the Board of Trade or the Foreign 
Office exert some pressure on the 
officials concerned not to kill the 
scheme by sending the firm to some 
place unsuitable for its purposes ? 


Qualified Applause for Worsley 


Unlike Winsford, Worsley is not a 
town-expansion project: it is a conur- 
bation-expansion scheme, however 
well designed. Every schoolboy knows 
that the rise of the cotton industry 
was accelerated by the first canal in 
England which the Duke of Bridge- 
water built between Worsley and 
Manchester to bring cheap caal to the 
Irwell; every undergraduate knows 
that it wasn’t the first canal at all; and 
every advanced social scientist should 
know that Worsley is no distance from 
Manchester anyway, so why all the 
fuss, either about coal at 10s. a ton or 
the 3,o00th house ? 

The Worsley scheme, jointly spon- 
sored by the city of Salford and the 
Lancashire County Council, is de- 
signed to house 18,000 people dis- 
placed by redevelopment before 
1971, and with 3,000 families in pos- 
session, it may well achieve this aim. 
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There has also been some industrial 
construction, and 1,500 people have 
found employment there. There has 
been a good deal of social provision, 
too. It all marks a vast improvement 
compared with the slums of Salford, 
and speaks well for the fruitful col- 
laboration between county, city, ur- 
ban district, and Government, which 
together have found the £5 million 
required to bring the scheme to its 
present state. (Note that this is under 
£2,000 per house, including all the 
site works and amenities, and com- 
pare this with costs of flat-building in 
Salford.) 

But whilst we praise all this, let us 
not forget that this development is 
taking place just eight miles from the 
centre of the conurbation, and that in 
between there is no green belt, but 
the dreary expanse of Swinton and 
Eccles. Walkden station, which serves 
the area, is less than twenty minutes 
from Manchester. In other words, it 
is a highly desirable new suburb, 
which has a greater measure of auto- 
nomy and self-sufficiency in employ- 
ment than, say, Wythenshawe—but 
not otherwise to be distinguished. 


A Warning to Mr Khrushchev 


I now take advantage of the general 
confusion to take up Mr Khrushchev 
on his housing policies. Having digest- 
ed as much as possible of the gigantic 
policy statement published some 
weeks ago, I am still a little doubtful 
on the internal dynamics of the situa- 
tion. I understand that the USSR’s 
intention is to surpass, by 1970, the 
standards reached by the USA in 
1961, and that this is known as 
“catching up”. This presumably re- 
lies on the firm conviction that the 
Western world will stand still or de- 
cline. A great many of the figures 
given mean very little to the layman 
in terms of an actual standard of 
living. But there is a promise of furth- 
er acceleration, for instance, in the 
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housing programme and the an- 
nouncement that eventually it js 
hoped that citizens shall live in rent- 
free accommodation: housing is to be 
social service. 

This is a wonderful aim. In Western 
minds, of course, it gives rise to the 
nasty suspicion that housing provided 
in this way amounts to a barely toler. 
able minimum provision, and that 
anyone wishing to live at the levels of 
Britain in 1930 (let alone the USA in 
1960) will have to pay for it. This sus- 
picion is confirmed by facts given in 
a leaflet handed out at the recent 
Soviet exhibition in London. A very 





badly printed and produced brochure | 


entitled ‘‘Continuous Method of Con- 
struction of Sector N 117 in the 
Noviye Kuzminki District in Mos- 
cow’’, gives details of the advanced 


techniques which produce multi- | 


storey blocks of flats in just seventy- 
five days. We are not told anything 
about heating, lifts, laundry arrange- 
ments, etc., but the pamphlet does, 
incidentally, inform the reader that 
flats come in three sizes: 14° 4 square 
metres (one-room), 26-6—30- 4 square 
metres (two-room), and 38-9-41-4 
square metres (three-room)—the last 
presumably for large families or 
higher officials. Now one presumes 
that these figures refer to net living 
space and exclude kitchens, sanitary 
facilities, halls, etc. But even so, we 
shudder at the thought that the 
largest flat contains only just over 400 
square feet of space, and the smallest 
160 square feet. 

It seems to me that the real threat 
to Mr Khrushchev’s future security 
comes not from the West, but from 
the atmospheric pressures likely to be 
created when he attempts to put all 
the consumer goods he is going to pro- 
duce, along with his well-fed families 
of increasing size, into the rabbit 
hutches of 1961, however stream- 
lined may have been the building 
methods. WILLIAM SMALL 
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AFTER THE CENSUS 
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The census is no longer hot news, but the changing trends in popula- 
tion since the war, and more particularly during the last five years, 
have such profound planning and social implications that there 1s no 
need to apologize for a somewhat belated comment. 


oT VERY long ago this country 
N was seriously worried about 
its ageing population and the 
possibility of population decline. ‘The 
proportion of the population over 
sixty-five continues to grow, and will 
do so for the next twenty years at 
least. This presents its own special 
problems. The non-working popula- 
tion will have to be supported by a 
labour force which is not growing at 
the same rate and adequate pensions, 
suitable homes, and proper care will 
have to be provided for an increasing 
number of elderly people. 


The Ghost is Laid 


But the ghost of a declining popu- 
lation, which receded with the ab- 
normally high birth rates of the 
“bulge years’ (1946-8), has been 
finally laid by what The Economist 
calls the “baby boom”’ of the last few 
years. The experts, who in 1955 fore- 
cast a decline in births, were con- 
founded by a sudden rise in the birth 
rate in 1956. Each year since then it 
has risen steadily till in 1960 it was 
higher than at any time since the im- 
mediate post-war years. All the indi- 
cations are that it will continue to 
rise, since people are marrying young- 
er and having families earlier. This 
means a drastic upward revision of 


by CYNTHIA LONSDALE 


forward population projections, just 
how drastic may be seen by a com- 
parison of the Registrar-General’s 
projections made in 1955 and 1960 at 
the foot of this page. 

It will be seen that the 1955 forecast 
for 1965 has already been exceeded 
and it is well known that some 
authorities have already reached or 
passed their 1971 development plan 
targets. The 1960 projection fore- 
casts nearly 5 million more people in 
ingland and Wales by 1980, nearly 
10 million more by the end of the cen- 
tury, and these figures may well be 
higher. This is a sobering thought 
when considered in terms of housing, 
schools, motor cars, helicopters (or 
whatever form of locomotion will be 
current in the year 2000), and the 
numerous services and facilities which 
human beings require. 


Significance of Immigration 


There is a second element in our 
growing population which, though it 
has been the subject of much com- 
ment by MPs and men in the street, 
has received surprisingly little atten- 
tion from demographers. I refer to 
immigration. It has been assumed 
that this element is insignificant (i.e. 
that there is a rough balance between 
those moving in and out of the coun- 


PROJECTED TOTAL POPULATIONS FOR ENGLAND AND WALES AT 30 JUNE 
(figures in thousands) 


1960 1965 1970 
1955 est. 45,168 45580 45973 
1960 est. 45,862 46,902 475,990 


(actual) 


1975 1980 1995 2000 
46,364 7 46,328 — 
49,206 50,422 = 55,646 
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try) or temporary. Temporary it may 
be, but insignificant, since 1958 at 
least, it certainly is not. 

The whole subject of migration is 
bedevilled by the lack of reliable sta- 
tistics. Any figures one may obtain are 
estimates only, and unreliable ones at 
that. Admittedly this is a difficult sub- 
ject, complicated by racial and politi- 
cal issues, but it is odd that in an age 
which, to say the least, is not averse to 
the use of forms, better records are not 
kept. An Englishman born and bred, 
returning to this country after two or 
three years’ residence abroad, may be 
followed by a West Indian setting 
foot in England for the first time, and 
there is nothing in the records to dis- 
tinguish the one from the other. 

However, there are certain facts 
which cannot be got over. The 1960 
mid-year estimate of home popula- 
tion was 369,000 higher than that for 
the previous year. The 1961 census 
figure is over 300,000 higher than the 
1960 mid-year estimate (though these 
last figures are on a different basis and 
therefore not strictly comparable). 
Yet the figure of natural increase (i.e. 
the excess of live births over deaths) 
for the calendar year 1960, high 
though it was, was only 224,110. How 
can the extra people be accounted 
for? They do not drop like manna 
from heaven. There can be only one 
possible answer. They enter by way 
of our seaports and airports or cross 
the Scottish border. Like the rising 
birth rate this significant excess of im- 
migrants over emigrants is a feature 
of the last few years. On information 
received from the Registrar General’s 
office it appears that the figure for 
last year is unlikely to be less than 
120,000 for England and Wales, 
more than half the natural increase 
for that year, and an increase this 
year is confidently expected. A re- 
cent question in the House relating to 
Commonwealth immigrants elicited 
this information from Mr Butler: 
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1960 1961 

Net inward movement in 

the first six months 
(estimated) 


21,900 52,280 


The figure of 52,280 for the first half 
of 1961 compares with an estimated 
total for the whole of 1960 of some 
58,000. 

Of course these people do not all 
stay in the country permanently, 
Many are students, doctors, nurses, 
and teachers. But the increasing num- 


bers of women between the ages of | 
fifteen and forty-five, amongst Irish | 
and West Indian immigrants in par- | 


ticular, suggest that many of these in- 
tend to remain here—and both be- 
long to countries with a high repro- 
duction rate. They are a useful addi- 
tion to our labour force, but they do 
add to our housing and social prob- 
lems, especially as many tend to settle 
in the already overcrowded districts 
of our big cities. 


Population Losses and Gains 


So much for total population. As 
regards its distribution, many of the 
tendencies which were already ap- 
parent before the 1951 census have 
been accentuated. It is a source of 
concern to both Scotland and Wales 
that many of their younger and more 
vigorous nationals continue to mi- 
grate to England. Within England it- 
self the drift of population from the 
coal-mining and textile areas of the 
North and West to the areas of ex- 
panding industry in the Midlands 
and South-east has become almost a 
commonplace, but it is not a trend to 
be accepted with equanimity. With 
extended transport facilities, and 
despite the time wastage and discom- 
fort of long journeys to work, people 
continue to move farther and farther 
out of our big cities and conurbations. 
This is especially true in the case of 
London. Not only the County of Lon- 
don but Middlesex has lost popula- 
tion during the last ten years. On the 
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other hand the greatest increases have 
taken place in the counties a little 
farther out—in Hertfordshire, West 
Sussex, Buckinghamshire, Berkshire, 
and Bedfordshire. The planning im- 
plications of these shifts of population, 
though momentous, are perhaps too 
obvious to require further emphasis 
here, but it may not be out of place to 
take one small illustration of the pro- 
found social changes which result. 


Children in an Inner Suburb 


A school in North-west London 
closely reflects the changing social 
structure of our inner suburbs (with 
the exception of certain favoured 
areas like Hampstead, Kensington, 
and Chelsea). Twenty-five years ago 
the children were drawn from the 
large Victorian and Georgian houses 
which surround the school. The 
younger children were brought to 
school by uniformed nannies. ‘Today 
the children still come from what re- 
main of these same houses, now in 
multiple occupation, one bathroom 
shared by several families. Mothers 
are out at work and children play in 
the streets till their return, at 6 or 7 
p.m. 

Names like Andreas Kyriakides 
are as common as John Smith. Both 
sit together at the same desk and, one 
of the more fortunate results of our 
increasingly multi-racial population, 
are accepted on the same terms by 
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teachers and pupils alike. In the last 
five years the school’s total roll has 
decreased from 430 to less than 300. 
There has been a continual stream of 
removals to new towns, out-county 
estates, outer suburbs, and thriving 
towns like Luton on the fringes of the 
London region. More often than not 
the children who have moved have 
been the more intelligent, the chil- 
dren of more enterprising parents, so 
that the head-teacher deplores not 
only the falling numbers but the 
poorer quality of those who remain. 
One reads that our cities will shortly 
be inhabited only by the very rich, 
the very poor, or the slightly odd. To 
these categories it seems that one must 
add a fourth—the less intelligent. 
There is indeed a need for urban re- 
newal, not only in terms of bricks and 
mortar but in human material also. 


A Woman’s World? 


Innumerable avenues of fascinat- 
ing speculation are opened up by the 
census and the Registrar General’s 
statistical review. What, for example, 
will be the social effects of the chang- 
ing sex ratio ? Already there are more 
men than women in each age group 
up to thirty-four. By the end of the 
century there will be only about 
400,000 more women than men, and 
these will be in age groups over fifty. 
Perhaps by the year 2000 it will in- 
deed be a woman’s world! 


HUGH R. POMEROY 


The death of Hugh Pomeroy is a 
sad loss to American planning and in- 
deed to the international movement. 
There was no more intelligent all- 
round planner, none that was more 
admired and loved by his colleagues. 
He had been for many years Director 
of Planning for Westchester County, 
New York, but in conference ad- 
dresses, articles in technical journals, 
and in many other ways he made a 


tremendous contribution to thought 
and practice in city planning. To 
quote Mr Dennis O’Harrow in the 
ASPO Newsletter, ‘““There are few 
people in any profession that can 
attain top rank in their own genera- 
tion. There are even fewer who can 
qualify for the top among any 
generation. Hugh Pomeroy was one 
of these latter, truly a giant among us 
in planning.” 
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Hedges and Screens 


Good books on hedges and screen 
plants are few in number and far 
between in publication. But Noel 
Prockter’s Garden Hedges, published by 
Collingridge last year at 25s.,is one of 
them. I like his concise clear methods 
of presenting his subject. 

Much of the book is taken up with 
descriptions of plant material, ar- 
ranged alphabetically, which is both 
informative and up to date. The 
separate lists of plants suitable for 
specific situations, soils, and purposes 
are useful for quick reference. Site 
preparation and the culture, pruning, 
and infections of hedges and screens 
receive competent attention, while 
the law relating to the subject is re- 
viewed in a chapter by Robert Pol- 
lard. There are numerous and very 
good illustrations. 

I think some information about 
costs would have improved the book. 
Although changing constantly, such 
guidance is always helpful to current 
students and other beginners. 


Crimson Dwarf 


One of the plants which Noel 
Prockter records is Prunus cistena, an 
attractive dwarf prunus with crimson 
foliage which is comparatively new to 
horticulture and not yet well known. 

It is an ideal subject for the modern 
small garden and will prove valuable, 
I believe, in landscape work where 
low massed planting in_ unusual 
colouring is required. While the ma- 
ture leaves are deep crimson, the 
growing shoots are blood red. The 
spring flowers are white with purple 
centres. 

Although vigorous, it is best 
kept trimmed after flowering at a 


height of about 2 to 3 feet. Plant 
1 foot apart. Price: about 60s. per 
dozen. 


Design for Hard Wear in Urban 
Areas 


Most of us who have designed | 


planting schemes, particularly in 
urban areas, have experienced the 
black spot. This is the place where a 
cherished scheme was trampled and 
broken, where we despaired and 
wrote down vandalism in the records 
as our excuse for failure. But was the 
damage entirely due to vandalism? 
Might it not have been our own de- 
sign which was at fault in failing to 
allow for the hard wear and tear of 
children’s casual play habits or for 
adult needs in the locality? There is 
plenty of evidence to suggest that this 
humbling thought may be true. 

I have been reading again a little 
booklet called The Urban Scene—De- 
sign for Pleasure and Hard Wear in the 
Landscape issued by the Institute of 
Landscape Architects last year. It isa 
report of a symposium on the subject 
and is not only salutary reading but 
records the experiences, comments, 
and positive actions of several promi- 
nent landscape architects directly 
concerned with such problems. To 
quote from the summary of David 
Randall’s paper: “The treatment 
that any object receives is a discipline 
for its designer, who can accept it and 
exploit it in his proposals. To ignore 
the discipline can only waste money 
and bring disappointment but to be 
overshadowed by it will only cause 
dull and uninspiring designs.” 

I think I shall go out now and re- 
view my own black spots. 

ROGER MILES 
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PRACTICAL POINTS ON LEASES. By 
W. A. Leach, FRics. Sweet & Maxwell 
Lid. £2 10s. 

Whilst dealing mainly with prob- 
lems of draftsmanship this book con- 
tains an amount of matter concerning 
the more usual covenants found in 
leases. Such covenants are considered 
in concise, clear language, and gener- 
ally reference is made to the relevant 
leading cases, statutes, and the stand- 
ard works on landlord and tenant. 
The reader can, therefore, easily 
probe more deeply into any particular 
problem if he so desires. 

The book is full of useful informa- 
tion and points of interest from which 
it is difficult to select any particular 
one for special mention. Attention 
must, however, be drawn to the 
author’s most useful section on the re- 
vision of rent at set times during a 
term, a provision which is becoming 
increasingly popular in leases for 
more than fourteen years to combat 
inflation. 

Mr Leach’s work is well presented 
and indexed and will form a most 
useful addition to the library of every 
solicitor and conveyancer concerned 
with leasehold property. _ w. A. C. 


ENCYCLOPAEDIA OF PLANNING LAW 
AND PRACTICE. General Editor: Des- 
mond Heap, LLM, PPTPI. 2 vols. 
ENCYCLOPAEDIA OF COMPULSORY 
PURCHASE AND GOMPENSATION. 
General Editor: R. D. Stewart-Brown, 
QC. Sweet @ Maxwell Ltd. 15 gns. 
These three volumes are in effect 
the third edition of the old encyclo- 
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paedia of planning and compulsory 
purchase which has become the 
standard reference work of lawyers 
and surveyors practising in these two 
subjects. Each volume is a loose leaf 
binder enabling the publishers to pub- 
lish a replacement service to keep the 
work up to date. 

Volume 1 of the Encyclopaedia of 
Planning Law consists of a general in- 
troduction and the annotated text of 
the relevant statutes. Volume 2 com- 
prises the statutory rules and orders, 
Ministry circulars, and bulletins of 
selected appeal decisions, and finally 
a digest of planning decisions gener- 
ally. The volume on compulsory pur- 
chase follows a similar pattern. 

By reason of their size, treatment of 
the subject, and price, these are books 
for the practitioner already versed in 
matters of planning and compulsory 
purchase, but for such practitioners 
they are essential. 

A. E. T. 


DACCA IMPROVEMENT TRUST. RE- 
PORT ON THE MASTER PLAN FOR 
DACCA 1959. By Mainoprio, Spencely, 
and Macfarlane. 

THE NQRTHERN CALIFORNIA METRO- 
POLIS. By Karl H. Baruth. Distributed 
by The National Press, Palo Alto, Cali- 
fornia, $8. 

These two publications could not be 
assumed to be anything more or less 
than of passing interest to the plan- 
ner. On the one hand the Report on the 
Master Plan for Dacca 1959 is a factual 
survey presented in a duplicated re- 
port fashion, and on the other hand 
The Northern California Metropolis is a 
typical American propaganda publi- 
cation to propagate a new concept of 
a basic metropolitan planning unit, 
the “quarter” with 250,000 inhabi- 
tants. 

The Master Plan for Dacca pre- 
pared by Minoprio and Spencely and 
P. W. Macfarlane explains the princi- 
pal proposals for the redevelopment 
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of about 220 square miles of the great 
plain of the Ganges and Brahmaputra 
delta in Pakistan. 

Started in 1957 on instructions 
from the Secretary of State for Com- 
monwealth Relations, the report took 
two years to prepare. It is a work 
which will interest the theorist and 
student rather than the practising 
planner. Consequently, it is a diffi- 
cult publication to read unless one is 
dealing with this particular type of 
problem. 

The principles of redevelopment 
are definitely Western, and if it were 
not for the local geographical peculi- 
arities, such as the annual flooding 
problems and the somewhat unpro- 
nounceable place names, it could well 
be a typical town planning report one 
encounters in local or central govern- 
ment. 

The report, comprising some fif- 
teen chapters, includes in its fifty- 
three pages seven key plans and deals 
in turn with the usual facilities such 
as transport, population, housing, 
education, open space, industry, 
legislation, etc. 

The Northern California Metropolisisa 
well-presented publication with avery 
clear coloured map of the area dealt 
with. This, together with twenty-four 
pages of well-spaced written matter, 
diagrams, and tables, immediately in- 
vites the reader to accept the sug- 
gestions put forward. 

The area under consideration is the 
urban development round San Fran- 
cisco Bay, including Sacramento, 
Stockton, and Modesto, and amount- 
ing to about 16,000 square miles. 

The proposed population is based 
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on 15 million by the year 2010 and 
the publication puts forward a theory 
for a balanced relationship between 
the total amount of employment and 
the number of local residences in 
order to minimize the need for com- 
muting. 

It is in effect a theoretical ideal for 
large-scale planning and on British 
standards is obviously too great in 
magnitude for any rational compari- 
son. 

An interesting assumption made is 
that there will be a decrease in the 
working week to three days or twenty- 
four hours, the education. period in- 
creases from ten to sixteen years and 
one suspects that in 2010 life will be 
very leisurely. 

Like the Dacca Improvement Trust 
Report, this too is likely to be of in- 
terest to people intimately concerned 
with theoretical research, or who 
may have knowledge of this part of 
America. 

R. NIGHOLAS 


AUDITORIUMS AND ARENAS. Facts 
from a_ survey by the International 
Association of Auditorium Managers. By 
Francis R. Deering, Don Jewell, and 
Lindsley C’. Lueddeke. Public Administra- 
tion Service, Chicago. No price stated. 

This is largely a collection of infor- 
mation from the members of the In- 
ternational Association of Auditorium 
Managers designed to assist in estab- 
lishing fundamentals of management 
and in revealing the varying prac- 
tices followed in 145 cities in the 
United States, Canada, and Mexico, 
whilst outlining some of the main 
operational and administration prob- 
lems. 

Thirty-five pages of report are 
based upon information set out in 
great detail in twenty-two tables of 
analysis which themselves cover forty- 
seven pages. The widely differing 
methods which obtain in administra- 
tion and management and the varied 
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results of them are quickly proved by 
a study of the tables, and the useful- 
ness of this book will depend upon 
conclusions which managers of such 
establishments may be able to draw. 
The analyses of costs of sites, of build- 
ings and equipment; of relationship of 
sites to commerce, hotels, transport 
facilities, and car parking are interest- 
ing to architects and town planners, 
though difficult to use as guidance for 
any project in Britain. Architects will 
find useful references to ice-skating 
rinks, whilst twenty-two illustrations 
include photographs of some interest- 
ing buildings recently erected. These 
illustrations are too small to be of 
value to designers, as are the two 
plans of buildings which are repro- 
duced. 

In its present form the book makes 
a considerable contribution to in- 
formation available on the subject 
but, if the text could be amplified to 
incorporate further and larger plans 
and illustrations of new structures, it 
would be more useful in a wider field. 

A. H, CLARKE 


CONCISE LAND REGISTRATION PRAC- 
TICE. By T. B. F. Ruoff. Sweet @ Max- 
well, 302 pp. 375. 6d. 

Registered conveyancing is a sub- 
ject of increasing importance. The 
Land Registry is already responsible 
for handling about one-quarter of the 
conveyancing in England and Wales, 
and this will increase as progress with 
the cadastral survey enables the pro- 
visions of the Land Registration Act 
as to the compulsory registration of 
title to be extended to more and more 
areas. Even where compulsory regis- 
tration does not apply, landowners 
can voluntarily register their title and 
so obtain the very considerable ad- 
vantages of registration. 

The author’s declared intention is 
to provide a kind of “‘Registered Con- 
veyancing without Tears’’ for solici- 
tors and solicitors’ clerks. It certainly 
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is a very useful guide to a complicated 
subject with a vocabulary of its own, 
and should be warmly welcomed by 
the legal profession. 

A, E. TELLING 


* * * 


PUBLICATIONS RECEIVED 


ELEVENTH REPORT OF THE NATIONAL 
PARKS COMMISSION FOR THE YEAR 
ENDED 30 SEPTEMBER 1960. HMSO. 
6s. 

PRINCIPLES OF LOCAL GOVERNMENT 
LAW. By C. A. Cross, MA. First Supple- 
ment. Sweet @ Maxwell. 7s. 6d. 

TOWN AND COUNTRY PLANNING SUM- 
MER SCHOOL ST ANDREWS 1960. Report 
of Proceedings. Town Planning Institute. 
10S. 

THE MINNESOTA COMMUNITY—COUN- 
TRY AND TOWN IN TRANSITION. By 
Lowry Nelson. University of Minnesota 
Press, Minneapolis. London: Oxford 
University Press, 345. 

A COMPREHENSIVE CROSS-CHANNEL- 
LINK. Union Routiere de France, 54 
Avenue Marceau, Paris (3°). Free. 

THE NATIONAL FEDERATION OF PLAS- 


TERING GONTRACTORS YEAR BOOK 
1961. Cloth-bound edition 7s. 6d., paper- 
bound 55. 


METROPOLIS 1985. Its Meaning to 
Business. A report of forty business execu- 
tives: planning for the New York Metro- 
politan Region. Arden House, Harriman, 
New York. 
COMMUTER TRANSPORTATION. A study 
of passenger transportation in the New 
Jersey—New York—Connecticut Metro- 
politan Region with particular reference 
to railroad commutation. Prepared for the 
Committee on Interstate and Foreign Com- 
merce, United States Senate. (US Govern- 
ment Printing Office, Washington.) 
STUDY ON LAND USE PLANNING OF 
YOKKAICHI CITY. By City Planning Re- 
search Section, First Research Division. 
Building Research Institute, Ministry of 
Construction, Japanese Government, 4- 
chome, Hykunin-cho, Sinjuku-ku, Tokyo. 
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HOUSING LONDONERS. The Part Played 
by the London County Council. LCC, 
County Hall, London, SE1. 2s. 6d. 
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THE POPULATION AND LABOUR RE- 
SOURCES OF NATAL. Department of 
Economics, University of Natal. 


The Mersey Bridge 


The new high-level road bridge 
across the Mersey, which Princess 
Alexandra opened on 21 July, re- 
places the Runcorn to Widnes Trans- 
porter Bridge. This rather unusual 
type of bridge appears to have been 
built at only three important sites in 
England—here over the Mersey, at 
Middlesbrough, and over the Usk at 
Newport (Mon.). 

The principle of such a bridge is 
that instead of traffic going across 
under its own power, it drives on to a 
cradle suspended from the main struc- 
ture, and the cradle then travels 
across the river, carrying cars and 
passengers. The advantage is that 
the bridge does not impede river 
traffic, and was not as expensive to 
build as a high-level bridge with its 
approach roads. But the overwhelm- 
ing disadvantage is that its operation 





—in particular the loading and un- 
loading of cars on to the cradle—is an 
extremely slow procedure, and causes 
long queues of traffic waiting to use 
the bridge. 

There is now a concentration of 
three bridges across the Mersey at 
Runcorn: the transporter bridge, 
which has a span of 1,000 feet; the 
high-level road which replaces it; and 
the railway bridge carrying the main 
line from Liverpool to London. 

BERNARD MALONE 
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The Association has in stock in the bookshop the following planning books 
which members and their friends may find difficulty in obtaining through 


their local booksellers. 


Price With Postage 


CITIES IN FLOOD. The Problems of Urban Growth. By 
Peter Self (30s.) 


HOUSING NEEDS AND PLANNING POLICY by 
J. B. Cullingworth (28s.) 


FAMILY AND CLASS IN A LONDON SUBURB 
by Peter Willmott and Michael Young (2Is.) 


RESTRAINING URBAN GROWTH by J. B. Culling- 
worth (3s. 6d.) 


AGRICULTURE AND URBAN GROWTH by G. P. 
Wibberley (2Is.) 


NEW SIGHTS OF LONDON: Published by LCC (2s. 6d.) 


THE OVERSPILL PROBLEM IN THE WEST MID- 
LANDS. Midlands New Towns Society (4s.) 


HUMAN ASPECTS OF REDEVELOPMENT by June 
Norris (10s.) 


MAJOR LAND USES OF GT BRITAIN by Robin H. Best 
(10s. 6d.) 


PRINCIPLES AND PRACTICE OF TOWN AND 
COUNTRY PLANNING by Lewis Keeble (50s.) 


CAN MAN PLAN? and Other Verses by F. J. Osborn 
(12s. 6d.) 


PLANNING IN ACTION. City and County of Kingston- 
upon-Hull (2s. 6d.) 


REPORT OF THE MINISTRY OF HOUSING AND 
LOCAL GOVERNMENT 1959 (10s. 6d.) 


NEW TOWNS: A SELECTED ANNOTATED BIBLI- 
OGRAPHY. Unesco (5s.) 


LET OUR CITIES LIVE by the Bow Group (2s. 6d.) 
COLOUR SLIDES OF STEVENAGE (set of 20) 


31s. 6d. 


29s. 6d. 


22s. 6d. 
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